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FEMA ALE EDU CAT ION. 


in the essay of Madame Maissonneu ve, which | 
was concluded in our last number, we have 
given our readers some excellent observa- 
tions, comprising the graud outlines of this 
interesting subjest,. which is becoming eve- 





ry day more and more impertant——|, 


‘These outlines ought to be filled up. We 

shall continue the swbjeet, at mtervals: if 

not uninterruptedly, either by gleaning’: or | 

by original communications. 

‘seattle 
FLOWERS. 

There are many abstruse’ sciences which 

seem to be altogether incompatible with the 


study of belles lettres, and whiely would bef 


neither useful nor ornamental in female edu- 


cation. Botany, however, we believe, ought} 


mot to be included in the number. The cul- 


dure of flowers appears to have been: intended | 
as the peculiar province of the fair + who can-| 
not, consequently, become too intimately ac-} 
quainted with their nature, properties-and his-| 


tory. "Fhe luxariant fancy of Milsom allotted 


this delightful employ ment te Eve, almost as} 


s00N. as she came from the hands of her Ma-t 
ker. Surely her fair descendants will not he-} 
sitate to follow so laudeble an example, with} 
the tuneful Darwin for a guide and preceptor. 
‘Ne. ¥ Mirror. 


Mr. Eprrory 

The enclosed is the production of & young | 
lady of fourteen, a pupil in Mr. IToxie’s Aca-| 
demy, at St. Matthew’s. It was written asa 
school exercise in composition, and is sent to 
you verbatim. 

}f you think its insertion in your interest-| 
ing paper will tend to excite emulation, you 
will, by giving it a place, oblige some ef vour | 
young readers. T. 

‘Fhe su is lovely when he is about to set 
in the heavens ; and the moon appears beau-} 
tiful when she is rising ; ‘yet far more lovely, 
and far brighter shines the tear of Pity, , when 
is trickles o'er maisfortune’s bier. Fhe mar-} 
mur of the gale that whispers through the 
suminer’s grove, is sweet to the ear; and soft 
is the tone of friendship, and softer the tale 
of love: yet sweeter aud softer than all these 
fs the voice of Pity, which mourns the sorrows 
of another. Is there a spark in earthly mould] t 
fraught with heavenly fires ‘That. spark is 
Pity’s. bs there one trait of virtue man holds 





dear? That trait is compassion for other's 
wo! Ttis richer than: the richest diadem, or 
tall that wealth or art ean: slow or procure 3 
‘itis the pearl of sensibility, and evem angels 
‘must alimire it. What is wealtl ov honour, 
‘power or pomp, im competition with ic? To 
sink in the last decay of nature, withott one 
‘friend to ntowrn over us, and to: die away like 
embers, this is sorrow’s deadliest curse ; not 
even a worse nor hate nor hell ean form. 
‘Oh, to hear the soft melting accents of Pity, 
‘what can be more delightful’? It is like music: 
ito the ear. And when f resign this body to 
‘the dust, of: may some friend shed over me 
the tear of Pity, and mourn my loss: it will 
‘be better than: the most costly monument !”” 
(iid. ) AUGUSTA. 


Atrence, Arts, Ke. 


From the Boston Journal of Phitosopliy and Git Apts. 
Remarks ow the inxsensibility of the Eye eu 
tain Colours. By jour Burrex, M. D., 
P.L. 3%, M. Wi S. &e. &c.: Resident Phy- 
sician at Plymouth. In a letter to Dr, 
Brewster. [ Edin. Phil. Jour. | 
Myx Dean Siry - ; 
Knowing how much you have directed 
‘your attention to the subject of optics, and that 
“every vaviation connected with the erdivary 
phenomena ofvision is inte resting to you, F 
transmit, without further apology, the partie 
‘lars of the following ease, which my friend, 
‘Dr. Tucker of Ashburton, Devon, has hetel’y 
!made known to mein the instafice of hiz owe 
son ; about two years ago, Mr. Robert Puck- 
er, who is: now aged TO, and the eldest mere 
iber of a family of four children, discovered 
that he was enable to distingais# several of 
ithe primitive colours from each ther He 
was employed im making an artificial Ay for 
ifishing, intending to have constructed the hee 
dy of the fly with silk ef aw orange eolewr, 
whereas he used that of a green “Wher the 
rerror Was pointed out to him by his )\ owager 
Ebrothe ‘rt, he cowld not believe it, until m@ was 
confirmed by other persons. ‘Threads of o%& 
Lange and green silk were ther twisted rowel 8 
his finger, and he could not perceive any @it 
ference in them, but thought them to he the 
‘sane coloured thread twisted several times. 
This circumstance led to a ial of his powers 
for distinguishing other eoloursy an@ the fol- 
lowing are the Pesults which have’ beer aster 
tained, taken correctly by frequent repetition y 
and confirmed by the trials made ity mY pres 
ence. Many of ‘the leading or primitive eg} 
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Ours, le neither knows when they are showi 
Nor remembers after they have been pointed | : 
outto him. Certain colours are confounded 
with each other. Orange he calls green, and 
green colours orange; red he considers as 
brown, and brown as reds blue silk looks to 
him like pink, and pink ofa tight blue colour ; 
indigo is described as purpie. The seven pris- 
matic colours seen in the Spectrum, are des- 
cribed in the foltowing manner : 


Corours. Corovrs. 
1. Redy mistaken for ; : . ‘ Brown. 
2. Orange, Green. 
3. Yellow, generally known, but sometimes Orange. 
taken for ‘ : ‘ . . 
4. Green, mistaken for. : ‘ . Orange. 
5. Blue, ; ‘ ° : . - Pink. 
6. Indigo, eu : — ° Purple. 
4 | ae eo he Purple. 


So that yellow colour alone i is krfown to a 
certainty. The colours were shown to him on 
silk on featiiers, and in Syme’s book of col- 
ours, with dniform tesult. Red and brown 
colours appear the same, as well as green and 
orange, blue and pink, and indigo and purple. 
With the exception of black or white objects, 
which he seldom mistakes, all colours are by 
him divided into three classes, viz. 

Class Ist, includes red and brewn. 
Qa. blue, pink, indigo, violet, amd purple. 


io] 


od. green and orange colours. 


He @aw generally say, with certainty, to 
which of these three classes any colour es 
longs, but he mistakes one colour for another. 
A difference in the shades of green he can dis- 
tinguish, though not the green colour itself 
from the orange. Soldiers’ scarlet coats ap- 
pear red. Grass looks green.* The colours 
of horses are quite unknown to him, except a 
white or black horse. A bay, a chesnut, and 
a brown horse, is described of the same col- 
our. The colours of the rainbow or of the 
moon, appear nearly the same, being twofold ; 
at least two distinct colours only are seen, 
which he calls yellow aud blue. <A blue coat, 
however he can distinguish from a black, but 
thiscircumstance may be owing to the metal 
buttons im the one coat, and not in the other ; 
and a yellow vest is always known to him.— 
By day, he cat'ed carmine red, lake red, and 
crimson red, purple, in Werner’s book of col- 
ours by Syine; but by candle 
was de ‘tecte d, and the colours were called re 
with a tinge ofblue. Black, which is the nega- 
tion of all colour, could not be distinguished 
by him from a bottle green colour, in one in- 
stance, though the differe nce was quite obvi- 
ous to myself. Black, white, and yellow bo- 
dies are, however, recog: rised with tolerable 
certainty ; thoug h the shades of white, which 
agai": is but the beam of all colours, are not 
Wasrvishabte The shades of green can be 


ours, 2 an ie wo mpose ‘d o! veliow vind hq should be mista- 
ken for orange on every substayee cxceptun grass. 


licht his error 





listinguished from each other, as already stat Stat: 
ed, though none of them are known from op. 
ange. Duck-green, he called a red, and sap- 
Green an orange colour. If he closed one eye 
‘and looked with the other, the results were 

not altered. His health has been good. 
This defect has not sprung from disease, it 
bears no relation to nyctalopia or amaurosis on. 
ly in its probable seat; it is natural, not mor. 
bid. 

Description of eyes.—Mr. R. Tucker’s eyes 
appear to be very well formed, being oblate 
spheroids with cornez, neither remarkably 
convex nor flat. irides light ash-colour.— 
{lis vision is exceedingly acute. It has been 
frequently exemplified in finding bird‘s nests, 
in shooting small birds, and in reading minute 
print at a short or long distance. Light ap- 
pears to him as light. He sees the forms of 
surrounding objects like other people at noon- 
day, in the twilight, and at night. In short, 
his sight is remarkably good in any light or at 
any distance. His grandfather, on his moth- 
er’s side, seems not to have possessed the fac- 
ulty of distinguished colours with accuracy. 

General Remarks.—Physiologists may spec- 
ulate in opinion, whether or not this deficien- 
cy in the faculty of perceiving colours, as ex- 


| eutplified in the instance of Mr. R. Tucker, 


depended on the eye as the instrument and or- 
gan of vision, or on the sensorium to which all 
impressions made on the retina of the eye are 
referred, and in which the faculy or power 
of discriminatin g colours issupposed to reside. 
Vision, regarded asa sensation, is only one 
medium of communication, which the brain or 
common sensoriuim has with the external world 
The other senses afford other media. If an 
eye sees objects clearly, distinctly, and quick- 
ly, vision cannot be considered defective. — 
‘The faculty, whatever it may bey wheresoever 
it resides, of discriminating the differences be- 
tween diflerent objects, certainly is not con- 
fined to the eye. ‘The eye is but an optical 
instrument, serving for the purposes of vision ; 
the judgment exercised upon the visual sen- 
sations, is an after process, and resides not in 
the eye. Still however the construction ofthe 
visual organ, modifies the appearances of ob- 
jects presented to it. All eyes do not see e- 
qually well in the same lmght. Nevertheless, 
there is a standard of vision which we call com- 
mon. <A difference in the vision of eyes de- 
pends, not umfrequently, on the colours of the 
iris and tapetum. In Albinos, the iris is red. 

They cannot see distinctly in the day time, be- 
cause the red rays of the sun are possibly re- 
flected, while the rest may be absorbed. It 
is probable that the red rays ymay be reflected 
from the iris when most closed, in Albinos, be- 
cause in them there is a deficiency in the pig- 
inentum nigrum or black coating, which cov- 
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allows the rays to be more reflected and less 
absorbed than they are in human eyes gener- 
ally. Ilence the pupil is almost closed in Al- 
binos. Red, we know strikes the eve most 
forcibly, as itis the least refrangible colour.— 
In optics, it is proved that red bodies reflect 
the red rays, while they absorb the rest, and 
green colours reflect green rays, and possibly 
the blue and yellow, but absorb the rest.— 
Still, however, the consciousness of celours 
does not depend on the colour of the iris, be- 
cause one person having a dark iris, and an- 
other a light grey, can distinguish colours e- 
qually well; nor on the tapetum, by the same 
rule, though the use of this coloured matter in 
the eye, is not yet well made out. Herbivo- 
rous animals, as the ox, are, supposed to have 
the tapetum in their eyes of a greener colour 
than carnivorous animals, in order to reflect 
the green colour of the pasturage : but this ex- 
planation given by Monro primus, does not 
held good, for the hare, whose tapetum is of a 
brownish checolate, and the stag which has a 
silvery blue tapetum inclining to a violet, is e- 
qually herbivorous with the ox. In man and 
apes, the tapetum is of a brown or blackish 
colour; in hares, rabbits and pigs, it is of a 
brownish chocolate. The ox hasthe tapetum 
of a fine green gilt colour, changing to a ce- 
lestial blue ; the horse, goat and stag, of a sil- 
very blue changing to a violet; the sheep ofa 
pale gilt-greei semetimes bluish; the lior, cat, 
Dear and dolphin, have it of a yellowish-gilt 
pale; the dog, the wolf and badger, of a pure 
white, bordering on blue. The use of the ta- 
petum and of the pigmentum nigrum, can 
scarcely be said to be known. We can only 
infer, that the tapetum, if white, might, 


reflect all the rays and absorb none, and if} 


black, as in man, it should absorb all the rays 
and reflect none. “Il est difficile,’ says Cu- 
vier, “ de soupcenner Vusage d’une tache si 
eclatante dans un lieu si peu visible, Monro 
et d’ autres avant lui, ont cru que le tapis du 
boeuf est vert, pour lui representer plus vive- 
ment la couleur de son aliment naturel ; mais 
cette explication ne convient pas aux autres 
especes.” Cuvier, Lecons d’Anat. Comp. 
tom. ii. 402. Birds and fishes may perceive 
colours as well as anintals, though they have 
ho tapetum. The vision of man is regarded 
the most perfect, and defective vision in old 
people, is sometimes produced by a deficiency 
of the black paint. ‘hese considerations do 
not, however, lead us to suppose, that the fac- 
ulty of distinguishing the harmony of colours 
depends on the eye, any more than the con- 
cord of sounds does onthe ear. The eye and 
the ear can be regarded only as instruments 
for bringing the sensorium, or thinking prin- 
ciple of man and animals, acquainted, wit! 
whatever is visible or audible... The faculty, 
therefore, must reside elsewhere. Quickness 





of vision never made a Newton, nor delicacy 
of hearing a Handel, nor fineness of touch a 
Reynolds, nor acuteness of smelling a Davy, 
nor accuracy of taste any philosopher what- 
ever. For all that man sees, hears, touches, 
smells and tastes, constitues only a specific dif- 
ference in his sensations. ‘These several sen- 
sations are compared, judged of, and distin- 
guished from each other, by some internal 
principle which does not reside in the organs 
themselves. It is the principle or discriminat- 
ing faculty of colours which is wanting in Mr, 
R. Tucker. Pressure made on the optic or 
auditory nerves entering the brain will para- 
lyse these organs which can neither see nor 
hear, unless their communication with the 
brain be preserved. Ainaurosis sometimes a- 
rises from disease in the brain and deafness 
from a similar cause. ‘The brain is the sensi- 
tive centre which feels all the sensations of 
light, sound, odour and taste. In palsy the 
latter is often annulled. In the instance of 
Mr. R. Tucker, there is no evidence whatever, 
to lead a person to suppose, that defects exist 
in the functional office of his eyes, for his vis- 
ion is quick above par. Where, therefore does 
the fault lie? His eyes do their office, but the 
subsequent processes of perceiving, Judging 
of, comparing and remembering, (as confined 
solely td colours, his other faculties being per- 
fect,) are deficient. We must seck the expla- 
nation, therefore, in physiological, and not in 
optical science, for the phenomena do net de- 


pend on the mechanical construction of his) 


eyes. Yours, &c. Joun Burrer 





Observations on the preceding paper. 
3y Dr. Brewster. 


From the facts described in this very inter- 
esting paper, Dr. Butter has concluded, that 
Mr. R. Tucker’s imperfect vision of colours 
has a phistological and not an optical origin; 
and he proceeds in the conclusion of his paper 
(which we have omitted, ) to fortify this:conela, 
sion by the statement, that Mr. R. Tucker is 
particularly defective in the “organ of colours.” 

In giving an account of the case of Mr, Dal- 
ton, and others, whose eyes have an imperfect 
perception of colours, Dr. ‘Thomas Young has 
remarked, (in opposition to Mr. Dalton’s opin- 
ion, that the vitreous humour of his own eye 
is ofa deep biue tinge,) that“ it is much more 
simple te suppose the absence or paralysis of 
those fibres of the retina which are calculated 
to perceive red.” 

With regard to the existence of fibres in 
the retina, suited to the perception of different 
colours, we have no evideuce; but it seems 
auite sufficient for the explanation ef the lead- 
ing facts, to suppose that the Fetina is insensi- 
ble to certain colours. 

Dr. Wollaston, in his interesting paper on 
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¢ unds’ audible to certain ears, ihas shown | propriety put on the 


that ears both ofthe young and «id, whichare 
an feca with regard to the generality of-sounds 
y atthe same time, be completely insansilale 


ves Sah as ere at ane orthe ather-e xtr emorty of: 


the seaile of musical motes 3 and @ Ihave lately: 
ascertained, thet some eves which perform all. 
ale functions of visien in the most pertect man- 
aer,are insensible to certain impressions cf 
highly attenuated light, which :are «pwite per-| 
ceptible to other eyes. Dx. Wollaston has 
given the most satisfactory explanation of this, 
partial insensibiliy of the ty mpanuua, and li 
conceive that the insensibility of some eyes toi 
weak impressions of light, requires no other! 
explanation, than that either from orkg'nal or- 
ganization, or some accidental cause, the reti-t 
tha of One person may be less de licate and less 
susteptible of luminews impressions than the! 
retina of another, without beiug accom panied 
with any diminution 6f the pewers ot’ @is- 
jon. df asound ear, therefore, may ke deal 
to sounds of a certain pitch, without our look- 
ing for the cause of this in the form ofeny pert 
of the brain, w'yy shoukd we appeal to such an 
wneertain guide for ancxplanation of the ana- 


legous phenomenon of adae insensibility of ihe} 


eye to certain colours. 
*See nJovrnal p. 26. 
+Orin in the Bibliotheque Unbverselle, September, 
425. 
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MASOMUOUK, 





"We have been politely favoure d with the pe- 
rusal of an address delivered before the 
mubers of Jamesville Lodge, No. 3.41, 
June 21, A. I 5823, by M. kk. Com. Sam. 
a il. #. of Malis R.A. Chapter. No. 
72; #® conclusion of which we extract for 
the gratificatyon of our brethren. 


But, my brethren, can all of us say we par- 
suc the paths which Masonry dixects, perform 
the duties which it inculcates, and desist frons 
those vices from which it conamands us to 
abstain?) Uf we can de this we deserve the 
name of Freemasons: if not, the 
 cowan and eavesdroppers” will be more ap- 
propriate. tL therefore call on each one pe a 
sent. who has reecived the rites, and to whain 
- is been parte ~ the mysteries and seercts 

* Freemasonry, to lay his hand upon his 


Ihe “ait and aiswer 19 tie following questions :° 


Do we reecive the word of God as contained 
gi the bile . as eur system of faith as pre- 
sented to us by God himself and which we 
have reason to belioge has been preserved and 
handed down through the instiumentality of 
masonry 2 Dowe receive it as a rule to guide 


square © fwitue >” 


———— 
waite ¢ apron, “that em- 
blem of innocence and badge of a mason,’ 

and say, witheut the upbraidings of con- 
(science, that we are pure and innocent, fit and 
prepared to be recipients of the bounty of the 
Great Architect in +further instructions” to 
qualify ws for being received into the Grand 
Ladge above, where our great Grand Mas. 
ter, the supreme J AM, presides ? Do we 
take the 24 inch gauge and divide our time 
as we we ought? and aiter dividing, do we 
performs the duties ef which it is emblematic ? 
Do we use the common gavel and divest oug 
“minds and consciences of all the vices and 
superfluitics of this life, thereby fitting our bo- 
dies as living stones for that spiritual building, 
that kouse uot made with lands, eternal in 
the heavens >” Do we in all our actions, both 
before God and man, act uprightly and justly, 
which we are taught todo by the plumb, us- 
ing the square, “ to square our actions by the 
And do we always remem- 
ber that “we are travelling on the level of 
time to that undiscovered country from whose 
bourne no traveller returns 7 And while re- 
membering this do we act so as to obtain a 
seat in the temple > Do we use the “trowel 
in spre vading the cement ef brotherly love anid 
affection” as we are bound a, being nrasons : 
or do we not frequently speak il of these with 


iwhom We have no particular reasons to be of- 


fended? and even brethren too? yes, the 
brethren whona we ought to support, and to 
whom we ought to give timely notice of all 
approaching danger 3 ; 

And as [ observe several here ef the higher 
degrees, | will ask, do we use the chisel and 
mallet as we ought, making and engraving on 
our minds and conseiences the moral precepts 
of masonry, and with the mallet setting our 
reason into operation, * curbing our ambition, 
depressing our envy and encouraging good 








{ 


| Da we often think of that “white stone, 
title of ' 


dispositions,” so that there may arise amongst 


lus that comely order 


Which methine earthly gives, nor can destroi', 


Tie sont’s habe su shine, atid the heartfelt joy ? 


on 
which was a new name written, which no man 
kKnoweth except those that receive it,” and 
herefrom do we direct cur theughts to moral 
itty covement and advantage ? Do we think of 
that which signifies * the protecting gy presery- 
ing and uphelding power,’ which the incom- 
parable Architect to us has vouchsafed? Do 


we think of that ‘Temple, comple ted by Solo- 


‘mon, when * there was no more occasion for 
evel or pli line, for trowel or gavel, for com- 
pass or square,” and when the “ Ark was safe- 
ly seated? And by these emblems are we en- 
‘deavouring to obtain a seat in that ark which, 


us through this rug@e:t path of Jife,and which | wheft started from its moorings, will se ‘curely 


will direct us inte all tenth ? 


Cau we with j walt us from this world of wo in triumph to 
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the Tamale share e, , there to be safely anc hor- 
ed in the calm and unrufiled sea of immortal 
and nevet ending bliss ?. Do we supplicate the, 
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interesting history, blended with fascinating 
fiction, has for a long time been conferred uni- 
versally upon WalterScott. Lately, however, 


reat [ AM as from this temple, and entreat, the sticklers*for Mr. Scott have found power- 


that “he will hear from his dwelling place,” 
and when hearing, that he “will answer and 
forgive?” Do we remember the rugged paths | 
we have trod, the obstuctions we have met with | 
and overeome? And while remembering this, 
do we think by whose all-powerful aid we were 
enabled te perform | our journey ? Do we see 


in our ‘eye of faith’ the rod that badded and | dtcld during the last sammer ; 


the mannathat fell? and by this are we endeay-: 
uring to obtain that hope and faith, which, 
when budded, will blossom into eternad life, so: 
that hereafter we nay be permitted to partake: 
ef angels’ food? Do we contemplate on the 
word contained in the book of the law, on all 
our duties, and on the great Jenovan, from 
whom all blessings flow? Ifwedo these things’ 
according to the lights we have received, we: 
are masons in deed as well as in name.— 
But on the contrary, if we neglect them, 
if we slander and profane our rites, our 
light will be the blackness of darkness; we} 

can be no better than “cowans aad eaves- 
droppers,” and as such must meet our reward. 

I trast, my brethren, we may all avoid this 

latter character, and that having acquired much 
useful knowledce , and having applied it to the 
discharge of our respective duties, to God, 
our neighbours and ourselves, we may, as. 
master masons, enjoy the * happy reflec- 
tions of a well spent life,’ offering up the in- 
cense of pure hearts, which is always accep- 
table to the benificent Author of our exts- 
tence 3 recommending the practice of vir- 
tue to all created beings; remembering al- 
ways the MASONIC virtues of * silence and cir- 
cumspection 37 acting as though we were con- 
scious that the “Ail-seei ‘ing eye”? was upon us. 
and.vhen time shall Jawnch as on the ocean | 
ef eternity, and the sand of life shall have 
gone, our spirits may mount the ladder of Ja- 
cob, on the rounds of “Faith, Hope and Char- 
ily,” and soaring above the “ wat’ry clouds of 
heaven,” enter the wide s spread portals of the 
temple ‘abov e. 
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IDs S SUB a LOR Ts 
CONTESTED AUTHORSITIIP. 

Lhe Waverly novels have been read with 
great interest by almost every body in this 
country, who has any pretensions to literary | 
character ; and thousands who do not pre-| 
tend to be connoisseurs in lite ‘ature, have} 
likewise derived pleasure from their perusal. | 
Like the celebrated Junivs, but for very dif-| 
ferent reasons, the author has 
name, In the field of conjecture, the honour | 





concéaled his | j 


ef giving credit to these unrivalled tracts of} 


ful adversaries in the party who claim for Dr. 
Greenfield the honour solong conferred upon 
tve author of Marmion, &e. Among other 

advocates of Dr. Greentieid’s title to the litera- 
ry property in question, Mr, tlousron, the 
Editor of the Minerva, a valuable miscellany 
published weekly in New-York, has taken the 
‘and in several 
weil written numbers has, we think, settled the 
question fairly, and indentified the “ great un- 
known,” as the autlior has been called, in the 
persen of Dr. Greenfield. 

National Democrat. 


SWISSERLAND. 


itis painful to the mind to contemplate Swis- 
serland as it was afew years ago, in contrast 
with the situction to which it is now reduced. 

It consisted heretofore of wweaty republics, 
forming (like the United States of America) 
one general republic; and, though a collective 
body without sovereignty, the people bad this 
haperfection more than eountefbalaneed by 
the invaluable privilege of obeying their own 
laws, armLof being governed by great and goed 
men ‘selected from amongst themselfes. Its 
counsellors were wise, its seldiers yablant, its 


situation circumscribed, its politiés peaceable, 


and its citizens happy. 


Its ancient proud and independent spirit ts 
exunguished. In the strong language of ofe 
who had suffered severely from the destrue- 
tion of the Welyetie confeder acy, “it is the 
empty and bloody skin of an iminelated vie- 
tim: it has nothing left now but reeks, rus, 
and demagogues.” 


Yet that instinctive predilection which almost 
cvery man extertains for his native soil, is, per- 
haps of all others, the most deeply implan te<d 
inthe hearrof a Swiss. Whilstengage din the 
service of a foreign country, on his march, or 
fighting its battles asa mercenary m: chine, the 
delightful air of the “Ranz des Vaches” will 
| transport him beyond himself; it presents so 
exquisite a picture of the joys he has left be- 
‘hind him, that he will instinctively stand still: 
perhaps lie will desert; and, if not allowed te 
do either, he willcommit suis neh The French 
government, from a know sedge of these inevit- 
able consequences, issued orders that this air 
should not be play ed to the Swiss soldiery un- 
der pe ain of military execution. For the ¢ crat 
ification of the learned reader, we have sub- 
jomed a literal copy of this enchanting com- 
position, which “ takes the prisoned soul” ofa 
Swiss, “and Japs it in elysiwmn.” 
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RANZ DES VACHES. 


Quand reverrai-je, en un jour, 
‘Tous les objets de mon amour? 
Nos clairs ruisseaux, 
Nos coteaux, 
Nos hameaux. 
Nos montagnes, 
Et Pornement de nos campagnes, 
La si-gentle Isanrau? 
A Vombre d’un ormeau 
Quand danserai-je au son du chalumeau? 


= 


Quand revetrai-je, en un jour, 
‘Tous les objets de mon amour ? 

Mon pere, 

Ma mére, 

Mon frere, 

Ma sev", 

Mes agneaux, 

Mes troupeaux, 

Ma bergére ? 
Quand reverrat-je, en un jour, 
Tous les objets de mon amour > 


4 


In English. 


When shall I behold again, in one day, all 
the objects of my love ? our clear streams, our 
eottages, our hamlets, our mountains, and the 
ornament of our freldsfthe gentle IsaneLia? 
Under the shade of an oak, when shall I dance 
once more to the sound of the pipe? 


When shall I behold again, in one day, all 
the objects of my love ? my father, my moth- 
er, my brother, my sister, my lambs, my flocks, 
my song. age WW hen shall I behold: again, 

in one day, all these objeets of my afiection t 


An English translation of the above in 
verse, is worthy the attempt of any of the 
most fayoured sons of the Nine. A good one 
would immortalize a name. 





IRELAND. 

The following character of Irish hospitali- 
ty is taken from one of Curran’s celebrated 
speeches. 

“'The hospitality of other country is 
matter of nec essity or convenience—In sav age 


nations of the first —in polished of the latter; 
but the hospitality of an Frishinan is not the 


running account of posted and legered courte- 
sivs as in other countries; it springs, like all 
his qualities, his faalts, his virtues, directly 


from his heart. ‘The heart of an Irishman is 
by nature bold, and he confides; is tender, and 
he loves; is @eperous and he gives; social, 








and he is hespitable.” 


OCTOBER 18 


FROM THE PEOPLE’S FRIEND. 


Luspecior...No. 6. 


Some few weeks since, 1 was in compan 
with avery aged gentleman, who, ! found, had 
read many books—his mind was stored with 
historical facts, by which, on this subject, he 

could render himself highly interesting in al- 
most every circle. With him you could talk of 
ancient times—of the golden age of antiquity 
—ot the dark age, when ignorance, supestition 
and harbarity ruled the earth—of the risin 
dawn which gradually shone after this dark 
night, until the sun of modern days arose—and 
of the influence of this sun’s rays upon difier- 
ent regions, with its present brilliant shining, 
by which even Afric’s sands, and India’s plains 
are now yielding fruits of righteousness. On 
the important subject of religion too, I found 
that he had not only read his Bible, but most 
of the books of religious controversy—and still 
to my great astonishment, he seemed to pos- 
sess no fixed principles of religion; you could 
not hardly say that he was a Christian or an 
Infidel—an absolute Predestinarian, or an Ar- 
minian—or a Universalian. 

To see a man of good sense who had re- 
ceived so many advantages of instruction, thus 
undecided, and so much i in doubt on the most 
important of all subjects, that of religion, was 
a matter of astonishment to me at first, and led 
to a reilection on the cause. The result of 
this reflection has led to what I believe to be 
the true and undoubted cause ; and with a hope 
that some one may be benefited, I now design 
to state it in this humble manner : 

There are some books which may be read 


merely tu store the mind with a knowledge of 


facts, without any absolute necessity of exer- 
cising our judgment upon them—though eve- 
ry truly wise man will make some important 
inference from almost every historical fact.— 
Such books may at least be read without any 
danger of leading the mind into scepticism. 

Other books, however, there are, of differ- 
ent character—and such are all those which 
are written to establish some particular theory 
or doctrine. Such are the writings on politics, 
general law, and also religious writings.— 
‘These are addressed te-the understanding, and 
call upon the judgement to act in giving its 
decision. Hence arises an important rule in 
a} reading such books; which is, that we should 
always decide upon their principles as soon as 
they are examined ; without leaving the mind 
in doubt. 

If we do not thus decide, we are driven into 
a state of scepticism—and the more we read 
in this way, the more sceptical we become. 

In the examining principles of law, we are 
generally driven to a decision in applying it to 
some particular case—hence the reason why 


| there exists so little scepticism on this subject> 


—— 
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put on religious subjects, inasmuch as we are 


not compelled to make an immediate decision, 
we read, and leave the point undecided in our 
minds—we read book after book in the same 
way, and never determine their merits—and 
thus we become completely nothing: and 
such was the case with my friend. 


Now, to obviate this difficulty, whenever a 
pook is read, we should sit as judge, and always 
make a decission. Thus, in reading the evi- 
dences in support of revelation, leave not the 
subject undecided, but determine at once, ei- 
ther for or against. Do the same im relation 
to all other of the principle questions of reli- 

ious controversy. Were thisdone, we snould 
— less infidelity—we should have less who 
are nothing, by being in a state of doubt. 


“ He that is not for me is against me,” saith 
the Saviowr—hence, he that is in doubt upon 
the subject of religion, is its enemy—is against 
Christ. 

There is much of human nature, and much 
to be learnt, from the story of the honest 
Dutchman who heard the Lawyers plead, and 
after the first had closed, said, You have got 
the case—but after hearing his antagonist, he 
exclaimed, Truly the case is yours. ‘Thou- 
sands follow this same example, which we are 
disposed to ridicule, when they read books of 
infinite importance. Many, too who would 
be considered men of high standing ; who, in 
other things are men of sound judgment, and 
useful to society; but who, by refusing to 
judge upon that which concerns the soul and 
immortality, live in miserable doubt. 


Are any of the readers of this scroll in such 
a state of doubts, I shall consider myself am- 
ply rewarded, besides rendering thauks to the 
father of Spirits, if a hint be taken from this, 
never to read any more books without an ex- 
ercise of judgment, determining either for or 
against the principles which they maintain.— 
My observations upon men and things are on- 
ly made that I may draw something to im- 
prove myself, and as far as my influence can 
go, to benefit my fellow creatures. 

Sept. 1823. 


THE DRUNKARD. 


Walking a few nights since in the evirons 
of the city, I was accosted by a man ragged, 
lean and cadaverous, who pulled off his bat, 
and craved “a crumb of charity.” Begging, 
my friend, said I, is a very poor employment 
for a man like you; “I know it, sir,” replied 
he, “ but I cannot help it—I have been out of 
employ upwards of a year—I enlist@d in the 
United States service, and since I le b have 
not earned acent.” Have you a family, said 
I—“ I havea wife and four, children, and 
e only knows what will become of them, for 
>, 










Ss . 





they have not had a bit.of bread to-day. My 
wife gets a little to do now and then, but times 
are bad—” If you will go with me my friend, 
said 1, I doubt not but | can procure you em- 
ployment, which will afford you the means of 
supporting your family with decency. The 
man hesitated. and seemed somewhat confus- 
ed. At last he replied, “ I—I am obliged to 
you sir ; but I—I am not able to work ; Ehave 
been in a—consumption—a long time ; ITrhope 
I shall be in heaven before long.” iknew 
not, at first, what to think of this man, and his 
tale of wo; but now his manner of speaking 
excited suspicions as to the reality of his dis- 
tress. At any rate, thought I, Iwill give him 
a shilling—the sum will not be much, and I 
shall perhaps be enabled to satisfy myself res- 
pecting him. As Islipped the money into his 
hat he bowed and retired. ‘ée, 


I determined to watch him, and according- 
ly followed him unperceived for some distance ; 
at length he turned into a grocery store, and 
called for “ something to drink!” I was 
struck with surprise when I saw the poor 
wretch, after pitching a couple of glasses of 
brandy down his throat, throwdown the shil- 
ling which he had extorted from me, telling 
the grocer to keep the balance in part payment 
of his old score, which he said: was now about 
75 eents.. It-would have been useless for me 
to have discovered myself to hith ; [ therefore 
inquired his residence of a worman who stood 
at the door, who appeared to be the grocer’s 
wife. Ihave since learned that he has an a-" 
miable wife and four small children, which, a 
year or two ago, he maintained comfortably ; 
but, alas! the demon, prunxenness, ‘has 
crept into the house which was late the abode 
of peace and contentment. The man who 
was once diligentin business, a kind and affee- 
tionate father, a tender husband, now roams 
the streets in idleness—passes most of his time 
in intoxication, loitering in the tavern and 


grog-shop, or sleeping on the stalls inthe mar- * 


kets on Sundays. When he comes home in 
the night, he abuses his wife and children in 
the most cruel manner, and all the hopes the 
afilicted wife has of relief from her siiwation, 
centre in the event of his death, whiel:she dai- 
ly expects, for it is not possible that such a 
drunkard should exist long. She supports her 
children with her own hands, labouring night 
and day for their subsistence. I intended to 
have visited her, but have not as yet had an 
opportunity. The incident has greatly im- 
presséd my mind, which has occasioned a va- 


riety of reflections which it would be useless te 


mention; I therefore leave the reader to make 
his own remarks upon this subject, and eub- 
scribe myself, 
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PERAMBURATOR, 
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Poetick Department. 





Mn. Eviror.—t believe the following Ainig- 
ma, by lord Byron, has never been publish- 
ed in any of his works. I received a copy 





of it in nvamuscript from a friend. As I}, 


should like to: have it preserved in your pa- 


per, (of which F keep a file,) rou will ofige | 


ine, and doubtless some of your readers, by 
publishing it in your next number. 
ROUISA. 
ASNIGMA. 
"Twas whisper’din heaven, and mutter'din hell, 
Aa echo caught softly the sound as it fell; 
Jn the coufizesof earth ’twas permitted to rest, 
And the depts of the ocean its presence eonfest. 
“Pas seen in‘ the lightning and heard in the thunder, 
*Pwill be found'in the spheres when riven asunder ; 
ft was given to man iu his earhest breath, 
os at his birth and attends himin death ; 
‘ésides o'er his happiness hover and health ; 
4% the prop ef lis house, and tlre end of his wea'th.. 
fi begins every hope every wish it mest bound ; 
And, tho’ unassuming, with Moaarchs is crown. 
Fa #e heaps of the miser ‘tis hoarded with care ,- 
But is seen to be lost in the protigal heir. 
Without it the soldier and sailor may roam, 
But wo tothe wretch who expels it from home. 
To the w hispe rs of conscience its voice will be fowad, 
Nor ¢’er in the whirlwind of passion be crow ned, 
it softens the heart and thy’ deaf to the ear, 
“Twill make it acutely and instantly hear. 
In shades let it rest like an elegant flower, 
@h breath on it sofdy, it fades in an hour ! 





The following lines, among the best ever 
produced by a pen uninspired of the Holy 
Spirit, are probably familiar to many of our 
readers. No one who ever read them, how- 
éver, but will delight to reperuse them, and 
to-have them bovmad up as a keepsake. 


oe were written, (who would beKerc ig! }| 


Anrer ica, 
RY DPR. reERCIVAL. 

TUE NEGLECTED WIFE. 
Ele comes not—t have watch ‘«fthe moon go down: 
Angi ' vethe comes not—once it was not so. 
Me thinks not how these bitter tears do flow, 
Che while he holds his riotim that town, 
Set he will cote and clide, and I shall weep ; 
Sad he-will wake my jufinttrom its sleep, 


lo blend its leecble w: ubiirg with niy tears, : 4 } 


%! how t love a mother’s wately to keep 
ver these sleeping eves, thatsmile, which cheers 
ok heart thoug h sunk in sorrow, fix'd and déep. 
Hhad a husband ence. who loved me~now 
He evet Ae ars a frowil upon his brow, 
And feeds iis passion on a warton’s li ip, 
\s bees, om lauge) Cowers poison sip ; 
Satyet | cannot baye—Os there were hours, 
When tL could wang forev@r. on his eve, 
And time, who sidbe with silent awihtnes “ss by, 
Strewe.l, a3 he buyried on, bis path with flowers. 
fleved hire then—be laved me too—imy heart 
oie! Lads its fondness kiedile if he emife ; ; 
‘Che newdry of our loves will ne'er depart ; 
And though he oftersting me with a i 


Caresses which his babe and mine should share ; 
Though he should spura me, | will calmly bear 
His madness—and should sickness come, and lay 





Its paralyzing hand upon him, then = 
} would, with eee pte, all my wrongs repay, ] 
Until the penitent should weep and say, 


How injured and how faithful I had been. . — 


ae 
SHE ONE GRAND POINT. 
A Perer Pirparic. 
When marwand wife, fc 
As oft in life, 
Both equally in fuult we see, 
It needs must strike, a 
That so alike, 
It’s wonderful they cant agree! =® 
But Dr. Jounson, moral sage, 
Reviewed the past and present age, 
And veutur’d to declare, 
That Marriage (such its hapless fate 
Was clearly an unnat’ral state, 

Which none could calmly bear. 

“ For mark,” said he, “ what laws are made. 
How binding, nothing can evade, 

When striles ar ise, rand stormy weather, 
Yet spite of all the law’s dominion, ( 
Custom and force of old épinion, 

Can scarcely keep the two together,’ 

A wedded pair there once existedy 

. *Twixt whem these doctrines were divided ;. 

» The husband iw tite last persisted, 

; ‘The wife was fer the first decided. 

Constent in their squabbles all day Jong, 

Their nightly theme, their merumyg’s song— 

‘Their faith was this, Whatever is, is w RONG | 

One dav, the usual storm subsiding, 

(for breathle ss all must leave off “chiding, PY 

‘The Dame began t smooth her brows, 

And thus address’d ber peevish spouse : 

** Really, my dear, | can't couceive 

AW hy little things should make us grieve, 
And put our tempers out 6f joint, 

When neither cares how these succeed, 

Aud we are perfectly agreed 

_ Aboat the main, the one grand point.” 

lgreed !” the man exclai: sned, * what staf! 

‘e what grand point, | pray?” 

“The erande st point—'tis clear cuough, 

As you,” saidshe, ‘shall say ; 

Agreed in this, which not a foo! 

‘Will venture to deny 

You wish to rule, 


And so de 1?” 
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EVENING. 
By the Rev. G. Croley. 
When eve is purpling cliff and c ave, 
Thoughts of the heart, how soft ve flow | 


Not softer on the western wave 


The golden lines of sunset glow. 
Then all by chance or fate remov ed, 
Like spirits crowd upon the eve 
The Tew we liked—the one we loved 
And the whole heart is memory. 
And life is like the fading hour, 
its beauty dying as we gaze; 
Yet as the shadows round us lower, 
ileaven pours above the brighter Liaze 
When’ morning sheds its gorgeous dye, 
Our hope, our heart, to éarth is given, 
But dark and lonely is the eye 
That turns not, as its eve to heaven. 
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‘Venomec aid bavbed, and waste upon the vile. 
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